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of his order still buoy him up for some time above his
fortune.
Another thing which prevents the men of demo-
cratic periods from easily indulging in the pursuit of
lofty objects is the lapse of time which they foresee
must take place before they can be ready to approach
them. "It is a great advantage," says Pascal, " to
be a man of quality, since it brings one man as forward
at eighteen or twenty as another man would be at
fifty, which is a clear gain of thirty years." Those
thirty years are commonly wanting to the ambitious
characters of democracies. The principle of equality,
which allows every man to arrive at everything,
prevents all men from rapid advancement.
In a democratic society, as well as elsewhere, there
are only a certain number of great fortunes to be
made; and as the paths which lead to them are in-
discriminately open to all, the progress of all must
necessarily be slackened. As the candidates appear
to be nearly alike, and as it is difficult to make a
selection without infringing the principle of equality, ^
which is the supreme law of democratic societies, the
first idea which suggests itself is to make them all ad-
vance at the same rate and submit to the same proba-
tion. Thus in proportion as men become more alike,
and the principle of equality is more peaceably and
deeply infused into the institutions and manners of
the country, the rules of advancement become more
inflexible, advancement itself slower, the difficulty of
arriving quickly at a certain height far greater.
From hatred of privilege and from the embarrassment
of choosing, all men are at last constrained, whatever
may be their standard, to pass the same ordeal; all
are indiscriminately subjected to a multitude of petty
preliminary exercises, in which their youth is wasted
and their imagination quenched, so that they despair